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Fifth Month 2nd. 

— I suppose some of the family have 
written to thee about our late Yearly Meeting. 
It was large, and much valuable counsel was 
communicated in it. We had [at our house], 
the acceptable company of John Wilbur, also 
of George F. Reed, classical teacher at Provi- 
dence Boarding School; who was convinced of 
Friends’ principles by the immediate operation 
of the Holy Spirit, when he was a preacher 
among the Baptists. We found him quite in- 
telligent and agreeable. 

With respect to the important subject of where 
thou art to settle, I have not been able fully to 
make up my mind. Outward prospects of gain 
ought to be subordinate to thy best interests ; 
and I wish that to take place which will be for 
thy good. 

Before I close, I will just give thee a few 
particulars of the proceedings of our Yearly 
Meeting. When we met on Second-day morn- 
ing, Jacob Green expressed how comforting to 
him was the awful silence into which we were 
drawn, and in which the wing of Ancient Good- 
ness was felt to be extended over us. There 
were many of us who would never meet again 
in this capacity ; and some dear elderly Friends 
present, who felt they should be of that number. 
He wanted such encouraged. He believed there 
was a precious seed preserved among the an- 
cients, the middle aged and the youth, and that 
better days were at hand for this Society. . . . 
A memorial concerning our late friend, Jona- 
than Evans, was read; by which it appeared 
he was convinced by incidentally looking into 
Penn’s “ No Cross, No Crown,” and seeing there 
a testimony to the Light of Christ in men. The 
reading the answers to the Queries, introduced 
the meeting into exercise on account of the con- 
tinued neglect of our members in attending re- 
ligious meetings, it being evident that the love 
of other things is stealing away the heart from 
the love of God, and that in this state there 
neither can be a growth in the life and power 
of religion, nor a right qualification to fulfil the 
obligations we all owe to Him, and parents owe 
to their offspring. A desire was felt that the 
negligent might again be labored with in the 
restoring love of the Gospel. The introduction 
into Friends’ families of improper books was 
also adverted to, not only the light and frothy 
productions of the periodical press, but also 
books on religious subjects, which contain along 
with much that is excellent, sentiments at vari- 
ance with our doctrines and testimonies. . . . 
The business [of the Yearly Meeting], having 
been finished on Sixth-day afternoon, a solemn 
silence covered the assembly, when Jacob Green 
broke forth with the voice of thanksgiving, “ Oh, 
give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good; for 
his mercy endureth forever,” with more to the 
same effect. 


T. K. to his son Thomas. 


PHILADELPHIA, Seventh Month 14th, 1840. 


I arrived in safety at home [from Cincinnati] 
on Fourth-day afternoon last. . Very 
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Selections from a Memoir of Thomas Kite. 
(Continued from page 258.) 

1845. — During the Yearly Meeting week, 
commencing Fourth Month 19th, this year, 
Thomas Kite’s house was thronged with stran- 
gers. Almost every evening a religious oppor- 
tunity was had in the family, some of which 
were peculiarly striking and instructive. On 
First-day evening, the Westtown teachers—the 
females — were gathered there; and Thomas 
Kite was much favored in near access to the 
throne of mercy, interceding that those assem- 
bled might unreservedly obey and serve the 
Lord in full dedication of heart. On Fifth-day 
evening Benjamin Hoyle spoke in a very feel- 
ing manner to a large company who were as- 
sembled. On Sixth-day evening Jacob Green 
was opened in a very lively and encouraging 
communication. He spoke of the goodness and 
mercy of a gracious God, extended to all the 
obedient. He addressed the young particularly, 
opening in the counsel of Light what they were 
called to, and their services in the Gospel of 
Christ, if they closed in with the Divine requir- 
ings, aud bowed thereto in perfect submission. 
Edith Jefferis then knelt in supplication. She 
gars for our dear friend, Jacob Green, that 

e might be strengthened to hand forth all 
the Master's counsel to those amongst whom he 
was sent, and that he might be preserved through 
every height and depth through which he might 
be led. 

During the time of answering the Queries on 
Third-day, the 21st, Thomas Kite had an op- 
poy of relieving his mind of a concern he 

ad long felt on the subject of books. He ad- 
verted to the increased necessity there was for 
Friends to examine the publications they ad- 
mitted into their houses. Objectionable matter 
was issuing in great abundance from the press, 
particularly in the periodicals of the day. Be- 
side these, there were many books found on the 
tables of Friends, and read in their families, 
which, containing some excellent sentiments, 

ad mixed up with them in intimate connec- 
ion, views adverse to the doctrines and testi- 
monies which, as a religious Society, we bear to 
the world. He felt a concern to caution Friends 
on the subject of the indiscriminate reading of 
books professedly religious. 
T.K. to his son Thomas. 






































striking was the proof I received of the uncer- 
tainty of human life, on finding no less than 
seven of my friends had departed this life during 
my absence. 
striking. 
first meeting on the day of the Northern Dis- 
trict Monthly Meeting; on sitting down he was 
perceived to be gently falling over. 
taken up and carried into the entry he ea 
breathed his last. The meeting continued, wit 
scarcely any interruption, but with great solem- 
nity, until the time to go to business. Friends 
then made an opening minute and adjourned 
for one week. How needful always to live in 
such a state of submission to our Heavenly 
Father’s will, as to witness a preparation for 
our final change, whether it come early or late, 
gradually or suddenly. 


. John North’s case is very 
He had just been preaching in the 


On being 


Several friends in Cincinnati spoke to me 


favorably of thy correct deportment, and par- 
ticularly of thy diligence in attending religious 
meetings. This was a comfort to me, for every 
degree of preservation from evil is a blessing, 
and every instance of dedication is to be en- 
couraged ; but I want thee to press forward 
after a perfect victory over the flesh, the world, 
and the devil. I long for thee, that thou mayest 
obtain the testimony of Divine approbation, 
even as holy Enoch, who walked with God and 
had the testimony that he pleased God. One 
remark thou made and one only that I recollect 
gave me uneasiness. 
favor of music. I think ifthou should be tempted 
to become the owner of a musical instrument, 
of any kind, or to attend at any place where 
music was practised, and give way to tempta- 
tion, it would be to thyself a source of weak- 
ness, and to me of sorrow, if I knew it. 
consistent members of our Society have al- 


It was what thou said in 


The 


ways been led by the Holy Spirit to give up 
these things, when they became such, though 
in the days of their ignorance of the precious 
Truth, they may have practised them. John 
Thorp, a valuable minister in England, who de- 
ceased in 1817, thus expresses himself: “ When 
a boy about fourteen years of age, my attach- 
ment to music and singing was such, that when 
walking in the lanes and fields in an evening, 
I frequently gratified myself by singing aloud, 
and indulged therein even after my mind be- 
came uneasy with the practice, until in one of 
my solitary evening walks, and when in the act 
of singing, I heard, as it were, a voice distinctly 
say, ‘If thou wilt discontinue that gratification, 
thou shalt be made partaker of a much more 
perfect harmony.” John Churchman in his 
Journal cautions parents to beware of 
indulging their children in anything which may 
impress their tender minds with a desire after 
music, &c., and to direct the minds of their off 
spring to attend to the voice of Him who called 
to Samuel in the days of old, and remains to be 
the same Teacher of his people in this age. I 
have enlarged upon this subject, hecause T wish 
thy sentiments on all paints to be correct, know- 
ing that sound sentiments have an important 
bearing on sound practice. 
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T. K’s mother, whose health had long been 
declining, was now sinking fast. She had been 
all her life a diligent letter-writer, and even 
now that death seemed so near, and weakness 
was so great, she made some efforts that way. 
The last attempt was to greet her granddaughter 
Susanna and her husband; she was not able to 
finish it. We are willing to insert it as a mark 
of her manner, and the spirit in which she was 
waiting for her close: 

“My dear grand-children. From my sick 
chamber, I might say my sick bed, [I write.] 
I am propped up in bed, and find it hard work 
to breathe; yet mostly get some relief after 
waiting a time. My limbs are much swollen, 
and I find much difficulty in getting to bed. 
Food I take in small quantities—a soft boiled 
egg for breakfast, a little thin broth for dinner, 
and a few oysters for supper. 

“I do not expect ever to be much better, but 
try to endure all with as much patience as I 
can, knowing that it is the lot of all that live 
to take a share of suffering. I do not think 
mine will be so heavy but that the Good Hand 
will help me to bear it. A week or two back, 
I did not feel so comfortable—I seemed to have 
lost my way ; I could not see where the good 
land lay. I often looked out for some sign or 
token, but all seemed like the fading autumn. 
Then it came into my mind, that the good land 
was not amongst the briars and thorns of this 
world—I must look ahead! Since then I try 
to be content with the share that comes to my 


lot.” 
(To be continued.) 


How Men are to be Saved. 


We freely own, that it is the duty of the 
children of men to believe in Christ, as He did 
outwardly appear; and we hold it to be abso- 
lutely needful that they believe in his death 
and sufferings, and what He has done for them, 
without them, where it has pleased God to afford 
them the benefit of the Holy Scriptures, that 
declare thereof; yet we believe this outward 
knowledge is not so absolutely essential to sal- 
vation, but that men may besaved by the Lord 
Jesus Christ, that suffered upon the cross for 
them, if they are subject to the Spirit in their 
hearts, although their lots may be cast in such 
remote parts of the world, that they are de- 
prived of the benefit of the Holy Scriptures, 
and may know nothing of the coming of Christ 
in the flesh ; for the Apostle Paul, in the 5th of 
the Romans saith, “as by the offence of one, 
judgment came upon all men to condemnation, 
even so by the righteousness of one, the free 
= came upon all men to justification of life.”* 

or as all men partake of the fruit of Adam’s 
fall, by reason of that evil seed, which through 
him is communicated unto them, which inclines 
them unto evil, although many thousands of 
them never heard of the fall of Adam, nor of 
his eating the forbidden fruit; so we believe 
many may and do receive benefit by the Lord 
Jesus Christ, as they take heed to that Divine 
Light and grace which is communicated to 
mankind universally, through Him, although 
they may know nothing of his coming in the 
flesh. Now, though we hold it absolutely need- 
ful, that men believe in the death and suffer- 
ings of Christ, where they have the benefit of 
the Holy Scriptures, that declare thereof, that 
is before observed ; yet all this knowledge will 
not entitle to a part in the kingdom of God, 
without they know Him that died for them, to 
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save them out of those things that unfit them 
for that Holy Kingdom, into which nothing 
that is unclean can enter. 

And we not only bear testimony to the in- 
ward appearance of the Lord Jesus Christ, by 
his Light and Spirit in men’s hearts ; but we as 
firmly believe, that He was born of the Virgin 
Mary, and suffered upon the cross for the re- 
demption of mankind universally ; and that He 
died for us and rose again, and ascended into 
heaven, and is come again by his Spirit into 
our hearts, so that we hold forth his death and 
sufferings in a far more extensive manner than 
many others do, for a great many will have it, 
that Christ only died for the believers, and a 
part of mankind ; but we believe, according to 
the Scripture, that He tasted death for every 
man, “but we see Jesus, who was made a little 
lower than the angels, crowned with glory and 
honor, that He by the grace of God should 
taste death for every man.* My little children, 
these things write I unto you, that ye sin not; 
and if any man sin, we have an advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ, the righteous; and 
He is the propitiation for our sins, and not for 
ours only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world.” + 

Here is the wonderful love of God set forth 
to mankind universally, “therefore, as by the 
offence of one, judgment came upon all to con- 
demnation ; even so by the righteousness of one 
the free gift came upon all men to justification of 
life,” so that the plaster is as broad as the sore. 
Now, although we believe that Christ has by 
his offering up of himself once for all, cleared 
the score, so far upon the account of mankind in 
general, that no man will perish because of the 
sin of Adam, yet we do not believe that the 
death and sufferings of Christ, without the gates 
of Jerusalem, will render men justified and ac- 
ceptable in the sight of God. Except they 
know Him that died for them, to redeem them 
out of actual sinning, and from those things 
that unfit them for the kingdom of God. “ Kuow 
ye not,” saith the Apostle, “that the unright- 
eous shall not inherit the kingdom of Gud? 
Be not deceived ; neither fornicators, nor idola- 
ters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor thieves, 
nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor 
extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God ; 
and such were some of you, but ye are washed, 
but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and by the 
Spirit of our God.”§ Here the Apostle has 
clearly set forth, how men are justified. Now 
this is what we are concerned for, that all people 
may come to know the Lord, to work a change 
in their hearts, and wash them by his Spirit. 
“He saved us by the washing of regeneration, 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, which He 
shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour.”|| Now, here is salvation and 
justification by Christ, upon a true and right 
foundation, “and she shall bring forth a Son, 
and thou shalt call his name Jesus, for He shall 

| save his people from their sins.) 

Mark that salvation from sin, is the way for 
men to be saved by Christ, from the wrath to 
come; for we read “that tribulation and an- 
guish will be upon every soul of man that doth 
evil, of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile* 
There is therefore now, no condemnation to 
them which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit.”"+ As men 
come to witness a being washed and sanctified, 


* Heb. ii: 9. +1 John ii: 1, 2. 
1 Cor. vi: 9-11. ‘|| 1 Tit. iii: 5, 6. 
* Rom. ii: 9. 


t Rom. v: 18. 
{ Matt. i: 21. 
+t Rom. viii: 1. 


— 


and brought into Christ, and know their abid- 
ing to be in Him, they are redeemed out of 
those things that bring condemnation.— Holme’s 
Serious Call. 


The Early Welsh Quakers and their Emigra- 
tion to Pennsylvania. 


[In the Third Month of last year, the late 
Dr. James J. Levick (a Friend whom I greatly 
valued) read a paper on this subject before the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, which has 
since been printed in its magazine, and the re- 
publication of which is commenced in the 
present number of THE FRIEND. 

The subject was one in which the author, 
himself of Welsh origin, had long been deeply 
interested ; and he had also a desire to embrace 
the opening thus presented to spread before the 
members of the Historical Society a clear view 
of some of the Christian doctrines held by 
Friends. This he has done in a very interest- 
ing manner. The editor commends the article 
to his readers as a lively and valuable contri- 
bution to the early history of Friends, of the 
principles they taught, and of the effects pro- 
duced by these principles on the lives and 
characters of the people.—Eb. ] 


If in the Divine economy chance is gn un- 
known factor, it must have been something 
more than a mere human impulse which, in the 
year 1653, led one Morgan Floyd, a priest of 
Wrexham, to send two of his congregation to 
the north of England “to trie the Quakers” 
and to bring back an account of them. What 
came of this mission is thus told by George 
Fox: “When these triers came down among us 
the power of the Lord overcame them and they 
were both of them convinced of the truth. So 
they stayed some time with us and then returned 
into Wales, where afterwards one of them de- 
parted from his convincement, but the other, 
whose name was John ap John, abode in the 
truth, and received a gift in the ministry to 
which he continued faithful.”* From this mis- 
sion of Morgan Floyd and this conversion of 
John ap John may be traced a chain of events 
with which are closely linked the settlement of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, the conservative charac 
ter of her people, and a history almost unique 
in its character. Who was this Morgan Floyd, 
priest of Wrexham, and who this John ap John, 
the apostle of Quakerism in Wales, it is one of 
the objects of this paper to consider. Rightly 
to understand this subject we must examine the 
character of the Welsh people, their early hie 
tory and their national ssealiaatiien Whatever 
opinions may exist concerning original sin and 
the natural depravity of man, there can be ne 
doubt that for generations the Welsh people 
have been congenitally disposed to piety. Nor 
can this fact excite surprise. Moral attributes 
of character may be the subject of inheritance 
as well as physical traits, and the ancient Britons 
were a religious people in their earliest history. 
Long before the Roman invasion they had in 
their Druids and bards the teachers of a re 
ligion which, though not free from error, had 
as its basis great truths analogous to those of 
the Christian religion. The fundamental objects 
and principles of this Druidical system were 
the search after truth and a rigid adherence to 
justice and peace. The bards themselves never 
bore arms, they recognized one Supreme Being, 
and their religion called for a severe and i 


*“A Journal or Historical Account of the Life 
Travels, Sufferings and Christian Experiences 
George Fox.” London, 1694, p. 123. 
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flexible morality ; so much so, indeed, that an 
early writer has said that “it comprehended all 
the leading principles that tend to spread liberty, 
peace, and happipess among mankind, and was 
no more inimical to Christianity than the re- 
ligion of Noah, Job, or Abraham.’’* 

Hence the Britons were prompt, even so early 
as the first century of our era, to accept the 
Christian religion, which they retained in a 
simple Druidical form until the fifth century, 
when the Roman Catholic form of Christianity 
was introduced among the Welsh people. 

Very early in the church history of Wales 
we find differences of opinion between the Britons 
and the Romans. To think for himself in mat- 
ters religious and political is, in his opinion, the 
Welshman’s birthright, and the germ of dissent 
from the established church, whether that of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy or the Anglican 
Church, has never died out in Wales. 

It showed itself early, most conspicuously in 
the person of John Penry, a man born in 
Brecknockshire, educated both at Oxford and 
Cambridge, who suffered death for conscience’ 
sake three centuries ago, —May 29, 1593. 

The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
church, and a long line of Non-Conformist min- 
isters came up, as it were, from Penry’s ashes. 

One Wroth, rector of Llanfaches, in Merion- 
ethshire, an Oxford graduate, formed a diszen- 
ter’s church so early as 1639. Other Oxford 
graduates followed in his footsteps, prominent 
among whom were William Erbury and Walter 
Craddock, vicar and curate of St. Mary’s, Car- 
diff. Driven from their charge by the Bishop of 
Llandaff and by Archbishop Laud, they went 
about the country as itinerant preachers. At 
the breaking out of the civil war, Craddock and 
his adherents were driven out of Wales by the 
violence of the cavalier and high-church party, 
but returned there after the close of the war 
and went vigorously to work in the cause of 
Christ. Their preaching was successful. Wal- 
ter Craddock lived for some time at Wrexham. 
Here Morgan Lloyd, as we shall now call him, 
was at this time at school. Here he heard the 
preaching of Walter Craddock, the effect of 
which influenced his whole subsequent life. 
Morgan Lloyd was of good family, and was 
born in Merionethshire, on an estate long be- 
longing.to his family, called Cynfal or Cymfael. 
His mother appears to have been a religious, 
thoughtful woman inclined to Puritanism. Thus 
trained, we cannot wonder that the fervent 

reaching of Walter Craddock affected her boy. 

uring the civil war, Morgan Lloyd was in 
Cromwell’s army, probably as chaplain. Wher- 
ever he went he preached. So, says Palmer,t 
“people in authority as well in England as in 

ales, came to be aware of his power and his 
promise.” Up to the time of parliamentary 
a the officiating clergy of the estab- 
ished church in Wales, it is said, were generally 
unfit for their stations; many of them were ex- 
tremely ignorant ; not understanding the Welsh 
language, they rarely preached ; of some, indeed, 
it is said they were scandalous livers. On Feb- 
ruary 22, 1649-50, an act was passed for the 

tter propagating of the Gospel in Wales and 
for ejecting scandalous ministers and school- 
masters, Among those appointed as “triers” 
and to supply ministers as they should adjudge 
t for the advancement of the Gospel, were 


*“The Welsh Non-Conformist Memorial.” by the 
Rev. William Richards, LL.D. London, 1820. 

+“ A History of the Older Non-Conformists of Wrex- 
ham and its Neighborhood, by Alfred Neobald Pal- 
mer, F.U.8., ete. Wrexham, 1888. 
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Walter Craddock, Vavasor Powell and Morgan 
Lloyd. 

Finding it difficult to secure suitable men 
among these English (but non-Welsh-speaking) 
ordained clergymen, they had recourse to the 
encouragement, promotion, and appointment of 
lay preachers who were intelligent, pious men 
from the different churches or who had good 
gifts for public speaking, thus preparing, though 
unconsciously, the way for a religious body who, 
respecting the ministry, have ever held, in the 
words of a Celtic poet, that 





“There is a consecration not of man, 
Nor given by laid-on hands, nor acted rite.” 


Hence arose in Wales those husbandmen and 
artisans often mentioned as among the Welsh 
ministers. This, it will be remembered, was so 
early as 1650, some years before George Fox had 
visited Wales. When the authority of Crom- 
well was established, Morgan Lloyd was placed 
in charge of the great parish church of Wrex- 
ham,* of which he remained the vicar for many 
years. Later in life, either voluntarily or be- 
cause his religious views did not fully accord 
with those of his parishioners, there is reason to 
believe he gave up his vicarage and became 
the minister of the Congregational Church of 
Wrexham. Morgan Lloyd was not only a great 
preacher, but he was also an author and a poet. 
His book best known is entitled “The Three 
Birds, a Mystery for some to understand and 
others to deride, being a Discourse between 
the Eagle, the Dove and the Raven.” In the 
conversation which ensues between the three 
birds, the dove stands for God’s people (7. e. the 
Puritan portion of them), the raven for the god- 
less, while the eagle, who directs the conversa- 
tion, is Oliver Cromwell. The dove is really 
the exponent of Morgan Lloyd's own religious 
views. There is much in his words which re- 
minds us of George Fox’s “ great exercise” in 
the vale of Beavor, and a remarkable similarity 
may be noticed between the views of Morgan 
Lloyd and those of the early Friends; so much 
so, indeed, that Palmer writes, “ Lloyd’s doc- 
trine of quietism was so closely allied to the 
doctrine of the indwelling spirit as preached by 
George Fox, that he naturally took an interest 
in the latter, befriending his friends and re- 
monstrating with Richard Baxter for denounc- 
ing the Quakers.” He died June 3, 1659, aged 
forty years, and was buried in what for many 
years has been known as the Dissenter’s Bury- 
ing-Ground of Wrexham. Last summer I 
visited this grave-yard. The sidewalk of the 
street in Wrexham has recently been widened, 
and as [ trod it my friend Palmer told me I 
was standing over the dust of Morgan Lloyd. 
Much as he was loved and honored by his con- 
gregation, he was bitterly hated by others, and 
it is on record that after the restoration of the 
monarchy a soldier sought out Morgan Lloyd's 
grave and in great rageand malice thrust down 
his sword into it as far as he could. 

So much for the priest of Wrexham who sent 
two of his men to try the Quakers and bring 
back an account of them, both of whom became 
converts to the faith of Fox and his friends, 
one of whom received a part in the ministry, to 
which he remained faithful. If Morgan Lloyd 
was indirectly the cause, this man, John ap 
John, was the direct agent, under Providence, 
in bringing about the changes which resulted 
in the settlement so largely by Welsh emigrants 






* This parish church of Wrexham has for Americans 
an especial interest, as here repose the remains of 
Elihu Yale, the founder of Yale College. 
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of the Township of Merion and the vicinity of 
Philadelphia. But gf this man, the apostle of 
Quakerism in Wales, there has been a degree 
of ignorance which is surprising. So far as I 
could discover, when I began this investigation 
there had been nothing known of him in Penn- 
sylvania other than what is noted in the journal 
of George Fox and of Richard Davies, of Clod- 
deau cochion. All knowledge of his later years 
seemed to be lost, and at a time when “ testi- 
monies” and memorials of deceased Friends 
were so general, no such record of this man 
appears. Did he fall away from his faith in 
his later years, as his companion had so early 
done, or did he join the followers of Fox who 
came to the New World? If so, how is it that 
we have no record of his home, and how is it 
that no man knows his sepulchre? 

Impressed by this strange and anomalous 
ignorance, I devoted a considerable part of last 
summer to an investigation of the subject, which 
happily led to results of a gratifying character. 
For the success of these investigations I am 
largely indebted to Alfred Neobald Palmer, 
of Wrexham, North Wales, a gentleman well 
known in Wales and in Great Britain as an 
authority in archeological and historical mat- 
ters, and whose histories of the parish church 
of Wrexham and of the early Non-Conformists 
of Wrexham, etc., are especially interesting. 
Under his guidance I visited Plas Ifa, the home 
(as he assured me) of John ap John, who I 
learned, like Morgan Lloyd, belonged to a good 
Welsh family —a yeoman living on his ancestral 
estate. Plas Ifa is near the vale of Llangollen, 
not far from Ruabon, into which parish it is 
quite probable that the estate extended. Though 
a yeoman, he was evidently an evangelical 
preacher. George Fox says of him in his jour- 
nal, that John ap John had once been a preacher 
in Beaumaris. Te is probable he was one of the 
lay preachers selected by Morgan Lloyd and 
his associates, to the former of whom he had 
been known from his childhood. 

The old house, Plas Ifa, is nearly gone and a 
new one has been built on the original site. 
The place has evidently been the home of a 
well-to-do country gentleman. In the garden 
were bits of carved timber taken from the old 
house, and in one room of the house one of the 
rafters showed more of this carved work, which 
my friend Palmer said was not of later date 
than the fifteenth century. At the lower end 
of the lawn in front of the house was formerly 
the Friends’ burying-ground, but in digging the 
canal of Ellsmere, and later in constructing 
the railway between Chestef and Dolgelly, this 
graveyard was obliterated. The view from 
Plas Ifa in John ap John’s time must have been 
beautiful ; it certainly is so now. Before it is 
the beautiful vale of Llangollen, the Berwyn 
mountains on one side, near by the dancing 
waters of the Dee, while between these are 
highly-cultivated fields of grass and grain with 
well-trimmed hedges intervening, making the 
whole look like one vast highly-cultivated gar- 
den. There was everything to tempt to rest 
and ease here; but as Fox has said of John ap 
John, the power of the Lord was upon him, and 
he had received a gift in the ministry, to which 
he remained faithful. And so from this peace- 
ful home he went forth on his apostolic mission. 
First he went to his own personal friends and 
neighbors, the men of Wrexham, Raubon, Cor- 
wen, Llangollen, Bala, and Dolgelly,—to your 
ancestors and tomine. They knew the integrity 
of the man, and the Power which had melted 
his heart, under his preaching, melted theirs. 
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In the year 1657 Fox passed into Wales, begin- 
ning at Cardiff and Swangea, and going so far 
north as Beaumaris. In this journey he had as 
his companion John ap John, a companion in 
every way helpful to him,—helpful as speaking 
the Welsh language, to which, as they do now, 
so then, the Welsh people ‘loyally adhered, 
helpful as a fearless servant of the same Divine 
Master. 

At first they were kindly received. Justices 
of the peace, the high sheriff of the county, the 
mayor of Tenby, the gentry of the county, all 
heard them, if not with entire approval, with at 
least some show of Christian courtesy. "At Dol- 
gelly, writes Fox, “many people accompanied 
us to the inn, rejoiced in the truth that had been 
declared to them, and as we went forth from 
the town they lifted up their hands and blessed 
the Lord for our coming.” And so, from one 
end to the other of Wales, George Fox and 
John ap John travelled, as Fox writes, “ sound- 
ing the day of the Lord, until very weary with 
travelling so hard up « and down in Wales we 
came to a place within six miles of Wrexham, 
where we met with many Friends and had a 
glorious meeting.” This place was doubtless 
Plas Ifa, and the meeting-house that which 
lately has been swept away in building the rail- 
way and canal of which I have already spoken. 
Everywhere in Wales the effects of this visit 
were seen. Wales was soon alive with Quakers. 
The whole country was indeed ripe for such a 
harvest. The independence of thought of which 
I have spoken as a trait of the Britons from the 
days of the Druids, the simplicity of religious 
truth, as taught by these early Britons, confirmed 
by Penry and his successors, the glimmerings 
of a truth now shining in full brightness,—all 
had prepared the mind of the Welsh people for 
just such teaching as was that of Fox and of 
John ap John in this memorable visit, and I 
repeat it, Wales was soon alive with Quakers. 
Montgomeryshire gave to this faith Charles and 
Thomas Lloyd, of Dolobran, and Richard 
Davies, of Cloddeau cochion. Pembroke gave 
Henry Lewis, Richard Hayes, Thomas Ellis. 
Dollgelly gave Rowland Ellis, Robert and Jane 
Owen. Bala and its vicinity, John ap Thomas, 
Cadwalader ap Thomas, Edward Jones, Hugh 
Roberts, John Roberts, Robert Vaughan, David 
ap John, William ap Edward, and others. 
Flintshire, Thomas Wynne. Glamorganshire, 
John Bevan and others. Of these men I shall 


have occasion to speak later. 


(To be continued.) 
ee 


The Navajo Indians. 


The Denver Republican publishes an interest- 
ing article on the Indians of the Southwest, de- 
rived from General McCook, commander of the 
department of Colorado. In 1892 he assisted 
in inducing Congress to appropriate $50,000 to 
sink wells, build reservoirs and run ditches to 
supply with water portions of their reservation ; 
and he had recently visited Washington to hasten 
the application of this appropriation. 

The following paragraphs are extracted from 
the narrative of an interview with the general 
by the reporter of the Denver Republican : 

“T have known the Navajo Indians since 
1853, and have been intimately connected with 
them. In all that time they have made but lit- 
tle progress, and to-day live the lives, for the 
most of them, of nomads. I do not pretend to 
predict their future; they may become Ameri- 
eanized or they may not, but I do know one 
thing, they were hostile, they are peaceful. The 
victims of a poor survey, their present reserva- 
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tion was given to them by geographical lines 
which s sadly misused them, leaving them so situ- 
ate as to be about one-half of them, living with- 
out their reservation, on United States lands, 
where they have lived, perhaps, for centuries, 
certainly for all time we have positive knowl- 
edge of. Were the Navajos to-day to be driven 
within the confines of their reservation they 
would find themselves, their flocks and their 
herds, starving for lack of herbage and water. 
Water we can give them, as I know from mili- 
tary surveys I caused to be run, and it is this 
water I am now trying to get for them.” 

“We should take care of these Navajos. 
There are, I should say, about 18,000 of them 
now, although ten years ago there were but 
10,000 tagged. Years ago ‘they gave us much 
trouble, but now they are peaceful. They have 
1,400,000 sheep, 88,000 horses and 9,000 cattle. 
They have more horses than they need, and I 
have suggested to them that they trade off their 
horses for cattle. They proved to me that cattle 
could not live on the reservation, arguing thata 
horse can afford to go twenty or even thirty 
miles for water, which he must often do there, 
and travel many miles daily in search of forage. 
Cattle would starve to death, because of their 
slower locomotion. That SS convinced 
me we must get water for the Navajo. He is, 
by the encroachments of the Mormons on the 
west and the people on the south and east, 
being slowly driven closer inland, and the situ- 
ation becomes yearly more distressing.” 

“The reservation of the Navajos is a large 
one, exceeding in area the whole of the New 
England States. Part of it is high mesas, much 
of it is sandy desert, a portion of it is pineries, 
known as the Navajo pine land, and some little 
of it is fit for agricultural purposes. Sheep, 
horses and cattle form their chief industries, 
With frosts prevalent every month of the year, 
farming will never be a success with them. 
Hence it is imperative that the live stock inter- 
ests of these people be fostered. 

“Tt was a bad survey which makes this well- 
sinking necessary. These Navajos had lived 
where many of them are to-day living, on their 
lands for centuries. A government surveyor 
came in, and following geographical lines, cut out 
much of this land. Those Indians still live on 
their old holdings, and manage to live on them, 
but the Mormons are encroaching upon them 
and one day they must move to the land allotted 
to them by the government. 

“T caused an army officer and detail te care- 
fully survey the country for a water supply, and 
succeeded in finding a system, and laid my re- 
port before the authorities, with the result that 
$50,000 was appropriated to carry out my plan. 
Now, I hope the work will be done. General 
Adams, the assistant commissioner of Indian 
affairs, than whom no man knows more about 
the Indians, tells me that there is a bright pros- 
pect for the immediate carrying on of this 
work.” 

“ Here the general was asked what truth he 
attached to the oft-repeated rumor of hidden 
gold areas upon the reservation. To this ques- 
tion the general gave a most important and de- 
tailed answer. Said he: 

“The reports you speak of went to the highest 
circles, with the result that a commission was 
dispatched to the Navajo country to investigate 
the matter thoroughly. It was said that the 
mountains contain vast and rich precious metal 
fields. I had, on that commission, authority to 
make a trade with the Navajos for whatever gold 
or silver fields we might discover, and was em- 


powered to offer them a lump sum of money for 
that portion of the land we might decide to 
take. I had with me prospectors, metalurgists, 
scientists and expert mining mgn.” 

“That trip with the commission was a most 
interesting one. I called the chief men of the 
tribe to meet me at a certain place in the moun- 
tains and told them what 1 wanted of them. 
One of them, Manuelito, I had known since his 
boyhood and thought much of him, as I have 
reason to believe he did of me. I remember a 
very peculiar thing he said to me in a little 
private conversation I had with him about a 
matter of current report. It was remarkable 
to me because of its truth, for I believed Manu- 
elito. A story was out that six men had gone 
into the mountain, discovered untold wealth, 
buried much gold in the floor of their cabin, 
and five of them had been massacred. The one 
man who got away went back to the States with 
his story and succeeded in stirring up a vast 
amount of agitation. I knew that if any man 
in the tribe knew anything of this story it 
would be Manuelito, and that he would tell it 
to me if any man would, white or Indian; said 
I to him. 

“* Manuelito, I want you to tell me the truth 
about a certain thing, and I pledge you I am 
not here to prosecute you or any of your tribes- 
men. I want to satisfy myself personally, and 
for this reason I ask you to be truthful to me, 
as I honestly believe you will be to me, an old 
friend.’ I then told him of the report which 
had reached us, and asked him first of the al- 
leged gold deposits, and then of the massacre. 
He denied both stoutly, and then, looking me 
straight in the face, he said : 

“* What became of the man who escaped.’ 

“T told him he was dead. 

“* Yes,’ he said, laughingly, ‘and you must 
have planted him, from the number of liars you 
Americans have raised.’ ” 


Quakerism in Norway. 
(Concluded from page 259.) 

A company was organized to buy a ship, 
and fifty-two persons, nearly all of whom were 
Friends, decided to take passage. A little sloop 
was purchased for 1800 specie dollars—$1950 
—a‘ cargo of iron was taken in, and on the 
fourth day of Seventh Month, 1825, truly a 
national day on which to start, the little vessel 
set sail for the West, out the narrow fjord, past 
the low Tungenas, and to the right the many 
islands — all of which on that sunny summer 
day seemed to say to them, God-speed. Those 
on shore were too deeply moved to even wave 
their kerchiefs, the customary greetings at de 
parture. They thought of the loss to the So 
ciety, of the dangers that might befall them on 
sea and on land. Those on board—no doubt the 
bravest and youngest in the Society, were even 
more affected than those on land, and they 
would many of them at that time have been 
willing to exchange with the serf for that un- 
known existence which awaited them on those 
other shores. 

Such is the short story of the departure of 
the first emigrant ship to America, and up to 
the present, thousands have exchanged those 
dear mountain homes for a prairie farm; but 
I venture to say, none have departed with more 
soberness of mind, with more reliance upon 
God, than the first. The later emigrants came 
to friends or relatives, people of their own race; 
the first, entire strangers, came to build tents 
among a strange people, different in language, 
in customs, in laws. 
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been left there by people who thought they had 
recovered by the touching of the crucifix and 
rubbing the affected parts. I saw also a silver 
box, now used as a receptacle fur bread used 
at communion services. This was given in 
1704 by Hjelmeland parish to the church, in 
order to be freed from wolves which that year 
killed their sheep. On the lid are engraved the 
following stanzas : 

“ We decorate here thy table with this gift.” 

“Oh ! gentle God, have mercy with us.” 

“Stop the plague; for this we pray thee.” 

“Preserve our sheep and cattle, and drive away the 
wolves.” 


It was only one night in the year the image 
had any curing power, and that was on the eve 
of St. John’s, twenty-third of Sixth Month, 
when the image was taken down and wrapped 
up in blankets. After a while these blankets 
would be wet from perspiration of the crucifix. 
It was then for those who were afflicted to pass 
the hand over the blankets and then rub the 
afflicted parts. If one were too ill to make the 
journey, his nearest relative could go and rub 
himself on the very spot the invalid was afflicted, 
and this would have the same effect. There was 
also another condition that all pilgrims had to 
be at least out of the valley, on the top of the 
mountain, before the sun rose the next morning, 
or else there could be no cure. 

A great many gifts were made to the image, 
so it was after all a money-making scheme. 
Shortly after St. John’s day a fair would be 
held to sell the presents. These fairs lasted 
often a whole week, and much drunkenness 
and trouble would ensue. About the place 
where the fair was held, it is written, “ Here 
many a dance has been turned, many a good 
horse has been spoilt, and many a strong fellow 
has been whipped.” 

But to return to my subject. After the death 
ef Elias Tastad, Endre Dahl, and Asbjérn 
Kloster, took the leading part. The latter is 
especially noted for his work in the temperance 
cause, which he was the first to introduce into 
Norway. He edited a temperance paper and 
travelled much in this work in England, Den- 
mark, Sweden and Iceland. He died in 1876, 
fifty-two years of age, living to see a temperance 
league in nearly every town in Norway, count- 
ing in all many thousand members. Of others 
who were prominent, or who suffered much in 
prisons, may be mentioned Anders and Sikke 
Evertsen, K. Knudsen, Andreas Bryne, Ole 
Thorsen, Sdren Stakland, Matthias Gronnestad, 
Pedor Mathiasen, Anders Slogvig, Soren Oleson, 
and many others. 

The statistics for 1891 give the number of 
dissenters in Norway at 30,685; 5,000 do not 
belong to any sect, but may be called communi- 
cants at various places of worship. There are 
348 Mormons, 214 Jews, 231 Quaker members 
—in 1875 the number was 433; 170 Irvingians, 
followers of the Englishman by that name; 18 
New Jerusalem, followers of Swedenborg ; 52 
Greek and Roman Catholics; 4231 Baptists ; 
8187 Methodists and one Unitarian. 

In conclusion, what has Quakerism accom- 
plished for Norway? Quakers were the first 
to turn the eyes of the people towards America, 
and there nearly all of the Norse Quakers re- 
side, explaining for the small number at home. 
Quakers were instrumental in the passage of 
the Dissenter Act of 1845; they introduced the 
temperance reform, which finally the Established 
Church has taken up. They first saw the value 


of and brought from England the works of 


Hahneman, and now homeopathy stands as a 
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recognized science in medicine. They made it 
possible to affirm instead of taking the oath. 
Although Friends are fewer in number than 
other denominations, still they should have the 
honor for opening the way ; they bore the brunt 
of battle, single-handed and alone, and by 
honesty, integrity and perseverance, succeeded 
iu obtaining religious freedom, making it easier 
for those that came after. I think I am safe in 
saying that Friends were the pioneers in Norway 
in introducing and boldly maintaining some 
of the greatest problems which are at present 
agitated throughout the civilized world — re- 
ligious freedom, separation of state and church, 
arbitration and temperance reform. 
For ‘THE FRIEND,’ 
ADDRESS TO THE DEITY. 
BY HANNAH C. BRANTINGHAM, 


O, thou great Being, infinite and wise, 

I view thy works with wonder and surprise ; 
With grateful heart I see them and adore 

The space though bounded that I can explore. 
But ’tis enough ; dread mysteries arise 

Which ne'er will be unveiled tu mortal eyes. 
Naught but Omniscience those great wonders scan ; 
How futile then, thy effort, finite man! 

Thou who did’st speak, and thy omnific word 
Earth deep in chaos to its centre heard, 

Arose obedient to thy great command, 

Arrayed in beauty, ’neath thy forming hand. 
Water on water rolling, fled away, 

And left dry land as night retired for day. 
Sweetly diversified, how grand the scene, 

With lofty mountains and deep vales between ; 
There, burning mountains lift their awful forms. 
Whose smoky columns meet descending storms. 
There, the sweet plain extended meets the eye. 
Beneath the influence of a milder sky ; 

Where citron groves adorn luxuriant fields, 
And mrytle shade repose and comfort yields. 
God of all goodness, Fountain of all light; 
These show thy love, and those attest thy might. 
Where’er I turn, thy wonders}I survey, 

Author of light and never failing day, 

In every leaf, in every flower that blows— 

The lily fair, or sweetly blushing rose, 

In every shrub, in each upspringing blade, 

Thy marvellous workmaship I see displayed. 
And can I see and not adore thy name, 

Nor feel a touch of heaven’s ethereal flame? 
No, while my heart all conscious still remains, 
Thy praise and honor shall augment my strains. 
But wilt thou own a feeble mortal’s lays, 

To yield thee honor and attune thy praise? 

Oh, draw mankind by tender cord of love, 

To fix their hearts alone on thee above. 

The arch deceiver of our fallen race 
Transforms himself to glorious beauty bright, 
And sits an angel, clothed in spotless white. 
Come boldly forth ; wax valiant in the cause, 
And vindicate your blessed Saviour’s laws ; 

Put on the armor white of righteousness, 

And God the Lord will condescend to bless. 

A spiritual warfare this that you must fight, 
Well pleasing in your Heavenly Father's sight ; 
And when like Paul you the good fight have fought, 
And gained the blessed crown you long havesought, 
Delighted then you’ll hear the happy sound 
While myriads of angels you surround, 

“Come unto me ye of my Father blest; 
Rejoicing enter his eternal rest.” 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
MY MISSION. 
BY M.H. GRUBB. 
Father, give to me a mission, 
Give me some great thing to do; 
Here I stand, Thy mandate waiting— 
I would be Thy servant true. 


Child, thy mission is no great one! 
If my servant thou would’st be, 
Thon must wait to hear my bidding ; 
Then take thy cross and follow me. 
Second Month 2lst, 1894. 
—————— 2 -——_ 
THE parent who would train up a child in the 
way he should go, should go himself the way he 
would train the child in. 


For ‘“ THE FRIEND.” 

Joseph S. Elkinton, having communicated to 
D. C. Wilson the substance of an article in one 
of the Savannah papers speaking disparagingly 
of the colored people for refusing to accept work 
when offered them, and that as long as fuod and 
clothing was sent them from the North they 
would remain idle and in need, the following 
was received from D. C. Wilson, under date of 
Third Month 12th, 1894. After alluding to the 
great pleasure it had given the colored people 
to see potatoes growing from the planting of 
some that had been forwarded, and of the bless- 
ing they were likely to prove, he writes: 

“T note all you state as to the unfavorable 
reports in regard to the colored people not being 
willing to work, &c., and that the Red Cross is 
fostering laziness and indifference among them. 
I suppose there are cases where such a condition 
of things does exist, but I myself have not ob- 
served anything of the kind. I hear of no 
trouble in getting laborers to work when needed, 
but I suppose there are white men who in the 
present condition of things think that the color- 
ed man ought to work for little or nothing, and 
perhaps to come a long distance from his wife 
and family who are not provided for, and often 
the pay from these white men is very unrelia- 
ble, but where there is regular work to be had 
at the Phosphate mines or anywhere else, when 
they are regularly paid, I have heard no com- 
plaints, or do I think there is any cause for 
such, 

“ But the casual observer who has not con- 
sidered the present condition of things or known 
something by personal knowledge or contact 
with the people of the surrounding islands and 
the terrible injury and havoc wrought by the 
storm, and who sees from day to day a crowd of 
able bodied men around the Red Cross building 
pleading and beseeching for food for themselves 
and their families, is very apt to say this is all 
wrong, why do they not go to work, they are 
deceiving the kind friends that are aiding them, 
then break out in indignation at the poor color- 
ed man, and say he is too lazy to work, when 
there is no work to be had, and he is starv- 
ing. 

“ There is one strong argument in favor of the 
colored people and that is, before this great 
calamity came upon them, they seldom or never 
were known to beg, it was a rare event to find 
a beggar at our door, and I really think the 
white tramp was more often to be seen than the 
colored beggar, and there always was a feeling 
of independence among them which was often 
marked. But now they are seen crowding daily 
at the Red Cross, and other places where they 
ean get food and clothing, and their pinched 
look and eager faces show that they are in great 
want and need help, and I feel positive if there 
was any other way opened to them, that they 
could get food for themselves and their families, 
they would not be seen lounging about the Red 
Cross from day to day. 

“No praise can be too great for the patient 
and devoted workers connected with this benevo- 
lent organization: day after day and far into 
the night the work goes on, and how hard it 
must be to listen to the urgent appeals; ask 
questions of each one to guard against imposl- 
tion, and then to dole out to those who have 
been waiting their turn, hungry and sore, per- 
haps having travelled ten miles, only sufficient 
for two or three meals, which must. last the 
family a week before they can come again. 
Everything must be dealt out sparingly, for 
while the demands upon them are increasing, 
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the funds and supply of provisions, and help 

from abroad is decreasing. 

“We are entering upon an anxious period 
just now, and the demands come to us from a 
more extended section than ever before, from a 
people it was thought until recently would not 
require help, but they have exhausted their lit- 
tle all saved from the storm, and now as the 
planting season comes, they must have help to 
carry them through, and every effort is being 
made by all interested in the work to help them 
along. I have used your funds largely for this 
class from the main land in the purchase of hoes 
and provisions and other implements, and I have 
co-operated with Messrs. Dale, Smalls & Water- 
house in this work, and have aided the Red 
Cross to give more of their attention to the 
islands which they have made their special work, 
and which they have done so nobly and well. 

“Some white families on the main we have 
aided, but the great bulk has been colored men, 
many of them of the better class of farmers who 
have been compelled to seek aid, and I do be- 
lieve most sincerely that your generous aid and 
kindly contributions have done and are doing a 
great deal of good, and have been received with 
much gratitude, and I have not yet heard of 
any or seen anyone that looks like an impostor. 

“T had a letter yesterday from a white man 
in the woods on the main land, he writes, ‘ The 
potatoes were thankfully received. Mr. Wilson 
the box you sent me I received to-day, we ap- 
— the clothing very much, many thanks. 

certainly will distribute the seeds. Mr. Wilson 
the times is very hard, I don’t think I ever saw 
as hard times, I don’t see what we will do. I 
only trust in the good Lord, I hope He will 
provide in some way. I lost all, I am flat down 
but I believe I will be provided for some way.’ 

“ The storm swept with terrific fury all over 
the mainland, the tide did not reach them, but 
the wind carried houses and stables, and injur- 
ing many by the fall of trees, all large heavy 
trees were completely uprooted, the wind got 
such a hold upon them. 

“TI do hope and trust dear friend that the un- 
favorable reports which you allude to will not 
weaken your hands in the noble work you and 
your committee are doing. It would be strange 
indeed if this work went on here without just 
such insinuations and complaints as you have 
seen. I did start out the other day to write to 
one of our local papers refuting some scurrilous 
article, but silence is golden, for when one begins 
to silence one such voice, it opens the way for 
others, and there is no end of it; but really if 
I learned or saw myself where any wrong was 
being done I would at once call your attention 
to it, but I really do not know of any, nor have 
I one word of complaint to make regarding any 
person engaged in this work from the Red Cross 
to the smallest efforts made by friends of the color- 
ed people, all are doing their very best I believe 
conscientiously and well, but with all that there 
are sure to be some unworthy people being sup- 
plied, to avoid this, they would be more than 
human. 

“T hope soon to be able to send you a statement 
with vouchers showing how the $600.00 has been 
spent, nearly $400.00 of it being already dis- 
posed of, but I will deal more sparingly with 
the balance. 

“Our spring weather has come in all its 
beauty, and the early vegetables are springing 
up everywhere, and hope no cold snap will come 
now to set us back, the little farms are opening 
up and soon the cotton will be in the ground, 
both Mr. Waterhouse and Mr. Dale the two 
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largest cotton men are supplying cotton seed to 
all who will plant it; this is the only hope of 
the future—to get the crops in their regular 
order again. Mr. Dale has sent to Virginia for 
a quantity of good seed corn, for there is little 
here fit to plant. 

“Yours very sincerely, 


“D. C. Witson.” 


Natural History, Science, etc. 

Ant-hills in South Africa—There have been 
many doubts and a great deal of speculation 
expressed by travellers as to whether these 
mounds, so numerous, and varying in size up to 
eighteen feet in height, and even a greater 
diameter at the base, are the work of ants at 
all. This is excusable, in a measure, on the 
West Coast, where the activity of the termites 
has ceased constructing such memorials of their 
existence, probably for centuries ; but here there 
can be no doubt on the subject, as during the 
dry season we observe a number of chimney- 
like structures, from a few inches to two or three 
feet in height, and averaging eight inches in 
diameter, on the mounds. On closer inspection 
we see the ants, all alive, working their hardest, 
bringing from below the particles of earth of 
which the building is composed. They go on 
uninterruptedly until the wet season, when the 
rains break down their edifices of untempered 
mortar, and so ad infinitum, increase year by 
year, the proportions of the great ant-hills, that 
in some districts appear at a distance like the 
conical roofs of so many native huts. — Reality 
vs. Romance, in South Central Africa. 


Game-pits.—The journey to Umtali occupied 
only eleven days, and there were but few in 
cidents worthy of note, except, perhaps, that I 
had rather a narrow escape from what in many 
instances had terminated fatally to either man 
or beast, sometimes to both. As game is only 
found some distance from the road, the trans- 
port rider in charge of the wagon having with 
him two good horses, one or other of us was 
accustomed to go out every day for a hunt, 
while outspanned. On the 28th, near the Odzi 
River, in company with a young gentleman 
holding the official position of the company’s 
forester (like us, he was bound for Umtali), I 
started as usual for the bush. After riding some 
miles we raised an antelope and gave chase, 
clearing the narrow sluits and spruits at a good 
gallop; but unfortunately, in attempting to 
head off the animal, I took a course that led 
along by the side of a brook to leeward of a 
steep bank and near to some reeds, among which 
the buck disappeared, when my horse plunged 
head-first into a game-pit. These wretched traps 
in this part of Africa are exactly like an or- 
dinary grave, about seven feet long and five 
feet deep, and a little over two feet wide, but 
narrowing down to a few inches at the bottom, 
which generally bristles with sharp spikes, al- 
though, luckily, not so chis time. It was so well 
hidden with long grass that I could not see 
whether we had got in broadside or lengthways 
of the hole. I was not kept long in doubt, for 
the horse made a second plunge to free himself, 
and down we went together, jamming my legs 
against the sides of the pit. Happily for both 
of us the ground was soft and loose, and I 
managed to extricate myself in a short time by 
knocking in the bank at the end with the butt 
of my rifle. The plucky animal with a struggle 
succeeded in getting clear of the hole, but was 
too frightened for more galloping over the veldt 
that evening, so we had to return to the wagons. 
— Reality vs. Romance, in South Central Africa. 


Items. 


—We have received “‘ Minutes of Oregon Yearly 
Meeting of Friends’ Church, held at Newberg, Ore- 
gon.” 

The change of title from a Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, to Friends’ Church, seems appropriate to 
a body that appears disposed to depart from the 
ancient usages of our Society in some important 
particulars. 

This body has been set off as a Yearly Meeting 
from Iowa Yearly Meeting, and is composed of two 
Quarterly Meetings of Newberg and Salem. Dele- 
gates were present from nine Yearly Meetings. 

The Quarterly Meetings reported that fourteen 
of their meetings were under the care of pastors, 
and four without those officers. The number of 
members was 1363, an increase of 408 during the 
year. 

It was concluded to select Alaska as the field for 
missionary work during the coming year; and to 
employ an evangelist or evangelists “to labor 
throughout the Yearly Meeting for the upbuilding 
and enlargement of the church.” 



























A Stundist’s Faith Honored.—The following in- 
cident has just reached the writer from an au- 
thentic source. Quite lately, a large number of 
Russian criminals were standing in the courtyard 
of their prison, chained together, and about start- 
ing for their long, sad journey into Siberian wilds. 
Amongst them was one Christian man, a Stundist, 
sharing their banishment and punishment, simply 
because he had spoken to his fellow-workmen 
about the faith which made him count all things 
as dross for Christ’s sake. His fellow-prisoners 
were jeering him about it, saying, “ But you’re no 
better off than we are. You are wearing the brace- 
lets (handcuffs), as we do; if your God is of any 
use to you, why dgesn’t he knock off your chains, 
and set you free?’ 

The man replied reverently, “If the Lord will, 
He can set me free even now, and though my hands 
are chained, my heart is free/’ At that moment a 
voice was heard calling him by name, and telling 
him that a paper had been received granting him 
a full pardon. He was then told to stand aside, 
and his chains were struck off. At the same time 
the prison gates were thrown open, and all the rest 
of the convicts filed out, the Stundist alone re- 
maining behind, with permission to return to his 
family and friends. 

It is said that the prisoners were perfectly awe- 
stricken and solemnized with the impression of 
what they had witnessed. It transpired afterwards 
that a Christian lady in a high position, who took 
an interest in this poor laboring man, had asked 
and obtained his pardon. But how marvellously 
God was glorified in its arrival at such a moment; 
and who can tell what blessings may have been 
born for the spiritual emancipation of the poor 
criminals, whose chained bodies were trudging 
wearily to their exile home?— The Christian. 
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We have received several communications 
respecting the article on Temperance Reform, 
by Theodore L. Cuyler, which was copied into 
No. 28 of the present volume of THe FRiEnp, 
from the New York Independent. We cannot 
well spare the space to print them in full; but 
the writers appear to recognize the importance 
of that temperance education for which T. L. 
Cuyler pleads—but think that he takes too 
pessimistic a view of the real status of the Re- 
form. They refuse to accept his view that there 
is less attention given than twenty-five years 
ago to impressing the mind of the public with 
the evils of aleoholic beverages—and in support 
of their position refer to the numerous States in 
which hygienic teaching of the effects of al- 
cohol on the system is made obligatory; to the 
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Women’s Christian Temperance Union, “with 
its 10,000 local unions in the United States, 
and its hundreds of thousands of workers ;” and 
to other auxiliary associations. If there is more 
liquor drunk than formerly, it is not due to the 
“old drink habits stealing back,” but to the 
growth of saloon drinking, and to the great in- 
flux of foreign emigrants already habituated to 
the use of intoxicating drinks. 

So far as the observation of the Editor goes, 
the columns of those temperance papers which 
advocate political action, abound in articles and 
statements calculated to impress on the public 
the evils of dram-drinking, and the safety of total 
abstinence. Nor does he see how the general 
subject is to be taken out of the political field, 
while the manufacturers and vendors of alco- 
holic beverages combine to promote their busi- 
ness by political methods. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

United States.—The New York Engineering and 
Mining Journal says the total coal production of the 
United States in 1893 was 183,422,710 tons, an increase 
of 1.67 per cent. over 1892. Pennsylvania produced 
99,036,095 tons, of which 53,810,214 tons were anthra- 
cite. 

Pension Commissioner Lochren has issued an order 
directing, in accordance with the act of Congress of 
Twelfth Month 21, 1893, that immediate steps be taken 
to remove suspension of pensions in all cases in which 
such action has not already been taken. The Com- 
missioner said this action followed the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s construction of the law, and that “the result will 
be to pay out a large amount of money from the Treas- 
ury to persons who are defrauding the Government.” 

Advices received in Washington from Japan show 
that the result of the recent pasliamentary election 
was the success of the Liberal party, and the utter de- 
feat of the so-called anti-foreign agitators. 

Statistics collected by the Manufucturers’ Record show 
that there are now in the South 406 cotton mills, with 
2,763,879 spindles and 62,052 looms. The capital in- 
vested is estimated at $97,000,000, as against $21,296,- 
000 in 1880. 

A special committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of St. Paul, on the subject of a canal from Lake Su- 
perior to the Mississippi River, has submitted an ex- 
haustive report asserting the practicability of the 
scheme, and urging commercial bodies in the North- 
west to take action in the matter. The report was 
adopted. 

Judge White, at Roanoke, Virginia, has declared 
that the local option election held on Ninth Month 
5th was void. The election resulted in the success of 
the “dry” party. 

On the 12th instant, Judge Burke, in Chicago, on 
the ground that Mary E. Farson is a teacher in the 
public employ, “excused” her from jury duty, thus 
evading the issue as to whether a woman shall do 
such duty. 

Lake navigation at Chicago was opened on the 12th 
instant, being the earliest on record. 

Four men out of a gang of nine shaft sinkers were 
killed in the Richmond shaft, in the northern part of 
the city of Scranton, on the 6th instant. The accident 
was caused by the fall of a shelf of rock from the side 
of the shaft, near the bottom, and a consequent ex- 
plosion of a blower of gas. One body has since been 
recovered. s 

The Kansas Methodist Conference, in session in 
Abilene, has declared foot-ball a brutal game and has 
decided not to lend its aid to colleges that allow foot- 
ball teams to practice flying and mass plays. 

Advices from Rio Grande Texas, indicate that the 
prolonged drought has caused a great destitution in 
that region. Women and children aresaid to be starv- 
ing, and water is selling at twelve and one-half cents 
per gallon. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 450, being 
18 more than the previous week, and the same number 
as the corresponding week of 1893. Of the whole 
number 231 were males and 219 females: 59 died of 
pneumonia; 52 of consumption; 24 of bronchitis; 23 
of disease of the heart; 23 of convulsions; 17 of apo- 
plexy ; 16 of cancer; 16 of Bright’s disease ; 13 of in- 
anition ; 13 of inflammation of the brain ; 11 of paraly- 
sis; 11 of marasmus; 11 of diphtheria; 10 of old age, 
and 10 of peritonitis. 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, 96 a 100; 4’s, reg., 112} a 
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113}; coupon, 113} a 114}; 5’s, 117} a 117}; currency 
6’s, 102 a 112. 

Corton was quiet, but steady, on a basis of 8c. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

FEED.—Winter bran, in bulk, choice, $18.75 a $19.00; 
winter bran, in bulk, fair to prime, $18.00 a $18.50; 
spring bran. in sacks, $18.50 a $19.00; do., do., in bulk, 
$17.50 a $18.00. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.50; No. 2 winter family, $2.50 a $2.65; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.90 a $3.10; Western 
winter clear, $2.75 a $3.00; do. do., straight, $3.00 a 
$3.15; do., do., patent, $3.35 a $3.60; spring, clear, 
$2.35 a $2.75; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.60; do., patent, 
$3.70 a $4.00 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was in small supply and firm at $2.85 per barrel for 
choice Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 61} a 61} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 42} a 43 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 37 a 37% cts. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, none here; good, 4} a 4}c.; 
medium, 43 a 48¢ ; common, 34 a 4c. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.—Extra, 4e.; good, 3} a 3§c.; 
medium, 3 a 3]jc.; inferior, 2} a 2}c.; common, 2 a 
2\c. 

Hocs.—Good Western, 7} a 7jc.; other Western, 
Tai}c. 

ForeIGn.—The London correspondent of the New 
York Times, on the 10ih instant says: “The experi- 
ment of British politics without Gladstone, which is to 
enter upon practical operation next Monday, will have 
a national audience, full of eager curiosity as to the 
performance, and all alive with interest in the per 
formers. One cannot help feeling, however, that with 
American readers it is different. The almost exag- 
gerated attention they have been paying to the drama 
at Westminster in the past decade is so largely due to 
their affectionate admiration of Gladstone that, with 
his name stricken from the bills, they may well feel 
disposed to yawn over the rest of the piece or ignore 
it altogether. This would be in some respects a pity, 
because there can be no doubt that the development 
of England toward democracy has entered upon a 
quite new and distinct era of activity, and that events 
of radical importance to all civilization will crowd 
upon each other now at a rate which Gladstone’s 
presence forbade.” 

The Queen’s speech, read in Parliament on the 12th 
instant, was much briefer than usual. The speech 
proposes in domestic politics the expected programme, 
with two or three additions. The measures recom- 
mended are the abolition of plural voting, the exten- 
sion of Scotch local government, the organization of 
Boards of Conciliation to settle labor troubles, the 
amendment of the Factory acts, the disestablishment of 
the Church in Wales, the relief of evicted tenants in 
Ireland, and registration reform. 

On the 8th instant the Spanish Cabinet sat for seven 
hours, discussing financial questions and the difficul- 
ties arising from the resistance of taxation in the 
provinces. Eventually all the Ministers resigned. The 
disruption of the Cabinet has been threatening since 
last fall, but was deferred by the agreement of the 
Ministers to patch up-their differences until after the 
settlement of the country’s dispute with Morocco. At 
Queen Regent Christina’s request, Premier Sagasta 
has formed a new Ministry, with himself as Prime 
Minister, and four other of the nine officers, members 
of the old Cabinet retired. 

The Commission of Inquiry which is investigating 
the allegations of inefficiency against the French navy, 
and the charges that the French coast defences are 
inadequate, has succeeded in obtaining a great deal of 
evidence sustaining the charges, which were in effect 
that the war vessels of France were practically useless 
as engines of war, and the coast defences so weak as to 
leave the country bordering the sea at the mercy of 
any first-class naval power. 

A tailor named Dowe, residing at Manheim, has 
submitted to the War Office a blank cartridge of his 
own invention, the cost of which is only three pfen- 
nigs. It is estimated that the adoption of Dowe’s 
cartridge will reduce the expenses of the annual mili- 
tary manceuvres by seven million marks. 

On the 10th instant the German Reichstag passed 
the Russian Treaty on second reading by a vote of 200 
to 146. The Government had predicted a Ministerial 
majority of 50 for the measure. 

One of the men injured by the explosion of the 
bomb in front of the Italian Chamber of Deputies died 
in the hospital on the morning of the 9th inst. 

The Anarchists have spread throughout Italy, and 
particularly among the working men, thousands upon 
thousands of circulars prescribing the bomb as the 


only and infallible remedy for the ills from which the 
poorer classes are suffering. 

A despatch of the 9th instant, from Calcutta, says; 
— “Advices from the British column commande] 
by Captain Maxwell, which is operating in Assam 
against the Abors, show that they have sustained 
serious Insses at the hands of the tribesmen, and are 
retreating on Sadiya. A detachment of troops, two 
hundred strong, which left Sadiya to meet the retreat- 
ing column, was also defeated in an encounter with 
the Abor tribesmen, and forced to fall back. All de- 
spatches received from the scene of the conflict agree 
that the expedition of Captain Maxwell is in a critical 
position, and reinforcements are being hurried forward 
with all despatch.” 

A despatch received from Gowhatty, the chief 
town of Assam, says that a detachment of thirty men, 
armed with rifles, and fuur officers, acting as an escort 
to a train of ammunition, forage and food supplies for 
the Gowhatty Garrison, was surrounded by a large 
party of tribesmen, at a point distant from any source 
of reinforcements, snd every man of the detachment 
was killed. The little detachment used their wagons, 
etc., as fortifications, and fought the Abors for two 
days and two nights, but finally succumbed to vastly 
superior numbers and were massacred. 

A despatch from London, received on the 7th inst., 
states that Captain John Pip on, who succeeded Captain 
Lang as senior officer of the British fleet at Rio Janeiro, 
cabled to the Government on that day that yellow 
fever is spreading in the city. He recommends that 
all vessels be withdrawn from the entire harbor and 
the port be closed. 

The State Department received two important des- 
patches from Minister Thompson, at Rio on the even- 
of the 12th inst, The first one stated that Admiral Da 
Gama had offered, through the Portuguese naval com- 
mander, to surrender on condition that he and his 
followers should be guaranteed safety. This message 
was brought to President Peixoto by the Portuguese 
officer in person. Peixoto’s reply is not given, but it is 
inferred from the second despatch of Minister Thomp- 
son, received two hours later than the first, that the 
terms were favorably received. According to the 
second despatch Admiral Da Gama had left his ship 
and gone on board the Portuguese vessel as an asylum. 


NOTICES. 


Westrown BoAaRDING ScHooL.—The stage will be 
at Westtown Station to meet the trains leaving Phila- 
delphia, at 7.07 and 8.46 A.M ; and 2.53 and 4.32 P. M. 
To send a message to the School by telegraph, address 
Zebedee Haines, Sup‘., at West Chester, telephone 
No. 85. 


WANTED, at the Boarding School for Indian chil- 
dren at Tunesassa, a Friend and his wife to occupy 
the tenant house; the man to assist in the care of the 
farm, and have oversight of the boys when engaged at 
farm work. Apply to 

Aaron P. Dewees, 1516 Sellers St., Fkd., Phila., 
EprxraiM Situ, 1110 Pine St., Phila. 


Frrenps’ Institute LyceumM.—No programme has 
been arranged for the evening of Third Month 16th. 
Due notice will be given if another meeting is appointed 
this spring. 


J. Henry BArttett, Chairman. 


Frienps’ ASYLUM For THE INsANE.—The Annual 
Meeting of the Corporation will be held on Fourth-day, 
Third Month 2lst, 1894, at half past three o'clock, in 
the Committee-room, Arch Street Meeting-house, Phila. 

Tomas ScatrerGoon, Secretary. 


Tracr AssocraATION OF Frienps.—The Annual 
Meeting will be held in the Committee-room of Arch 
Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day, the 28th instant, 
at eight o’clock. All interested Friends are invited to 
attend. 


Epwarp Marts, Clerk. 


8 neem 


——., First Month 22nd, 1894, at her residence in 
Wilmington, Delaware, JANE Faron, aged eighty- 
three years; a consistent member of Wilmington 
Monthiy Meeting of Friends —always firmly attached 
to the principles of Friends. “The path of the just 18 
as a shining light, that shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day.” (Prov. iv: 18.) 

WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 
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